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AT LONG LAST 


Lee Zimmerman 


It is with profound pleasure that we record in these columns the impending 
erection of a new library building. After years of effort, the Legislature 
approved a bond issue in March for the erection of new state buildings, of which 
the University received $1,300,000 for a library. 


The struggle for a library building commenced in the early years of the 
century. The need for enlarged quarters over the succeeding years became ever 
more urgent as the collection expanded and existing facilities became woefully 
inadequate. Every few years it became necessary to seek new quarters or to add 
anew unit. In view of the current interest in the new library building to be 
erected shortly, it would seem desirable to review here at this time for the 
information of the university community, the numerous efforts which were made 
in past years to obtain a library building for Idaho. 


In December of 1909, the Library was moved from the present Women's Gym, where 
it was housed since the fire had destroyed the old Administration Building in 
1906. Commenting on the occasion the Argonaut reported that: 


Idaho students have eery reason to be proud of their new library 
e «© « « e The room is nearly 60 feet square, with windows on three 
sides of being in the south end of the Administration building. 
Thus it is well-lighted, and we think, the most attractive library 
in the country. It contains 8,537 volumes, besides 9,000 United 
States Documents. These are all encased in pressed steel stacks... 
These books are valued at $21,000. . . We know that the old room 
was dark and generally cold. Someone was always rattling the paper 
racks or moving about on the carpetless floor. Unless one possessed 
unusual powers of concentration, it was impossible to read with any 
degree of satisfaction. Consequently the students busied themselves 
by talking in very loud whispers, carving their own or their neigh- 
bor’s name on the furniture, marking valuable books, or calling down 
maledictions on someone for not keeping the library warm. This, 
however, is now a matter of history. Our new library is complete... 


Only a few years later, the Library again began to outgrow its quarters. In 
the biennial report of the State Board of Education for 1915-16, mention is made 
that: 


.» ethe Library is badly congested for storage and working room, and 
provision for studying and reference work are not adequate... It 
is believed that this wing can be erected for $100,000. The state 
cannot further defer the completion of the south wing... The founda- 
tion for a portion of this wing was built in 1909 when the main body 
of the building was erected. 
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Shortly after, the 1917 session of the Legislature appropriated funds for 
buildings including money for a new wing to the south end of the Administration 
Building. Only $40,000 was appropriated, however, Even though an appropriation 
was made for its erection, it appears that the Board of Examiners refused to allow 
the Regents to put up the building. Subsequently, owing to World War I, permission 
was finally granted to construct the wing, but it was to be adapted to war purposes 
It was not until spring of 1918 that bids were called for. The new wing extended 
back only 102 feet and, following erection during the summer of 1918, it was to 
be used as S.A.T.C. barracks and mess hall for students. 


Turning to the biennial report of the State Board of Education for 1917-18, 
it is recorded that: 


+ « « two years ago the sume of $100,000 was asked for completion 
of the south wing of the Administration building. This amount was 
not granted for the purpose. War work intervening, great modifica- 
tions were necessary and $40,000 was put inte the partial construction 
of the south wing on a modified plan. It will require $50,000 to 
complete and equip this wing to harmonize with the rest of the 
building. 


Money was appropriated by the 1919 Legislature with which to finish the wing. Pari 
of the building had to be torn down, reconstructed, and adapted to academic needs. 


Finally on October 19, 1920, the Argonaut published an announcement to the 
effect that: 


» « the south wing of the Administration building, on which work 
was commenced some years ago, is rapidly nearing completion and 
will soon be ready for occupancy ... The contract for the supplying 
of [oookstacks/ has been let at a figure totalling twenty thousand 
dollars .. . The entire Library will be fully equipped by the 
beginning of the next fall term of school. 


The new wing was not completed until the fall of 1921, but in the meantime, 
it was necessary to provide stack equipment and library furniture in the first 
floor and basement of the Library. Money for the purpose was taken from the funds 
available for that biennium. 


Then, in April, 1921, the steel stacks for the new library arrived and were 
installed in three tiers in the east side of the wing where they still stand. An 
area of the basement was used for additional stacks for periodicals and books not 
generally used. The main reading room was on the first floor. 


Several years later, President Upham observed in his 1923-24 biennial report 
that: 


Construction should be under way on a new and adequate central 
library for the University . . . The University of Idaho is sadly ham- 
pered by lack of library space. Yet only three years ago the present 
library rooms were opened up, giving us what then appeared to be ade- 
quate quarters for years to come. While there is no prospect of 
undertaking to build a new library during the coming biennium, we 
must look forward to this at the very earliest possible time. 


In the next biennial report, President Upham again points out the urgent need 
for adequate library facilities. He reported that, ‘“‘the worst congestion is in 
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our library . . . After thorough study we are convined that the only answer 
to this problem lies in a new library building to be erected without delay... 
The administration, with the approval of the Board of Regents is asking an 
appropriation of $345,000 for this building and its equipment . o ef 
\ 
Speaking later before an Assembly meeting of faculty and students in 1926, 
President Upham declared that: 


With the steadily increasing number of students in the University, 
it has become necessary for the administration to ask the state 
legislature for an appropriation of $300,000 at the next session 
to be used to erect a new library building. The big need on the 
campus is more library space and the institution must ask the state 
legislature for the next biennium in order to build a library 
building. 


An effort was made jn the 1927 session of the Legislature to obtain money for 
a new library building. Mr. A. H. Oversmith, representative in the Legislature 
from Latah County, in debate preceding the passage of educational appropriations, 
proposed a 4200,000 bond issue for a library building, but got nowhere. Commentin, 
upon the failure to win approval for the building, Mr. Chris Hagan, Latah's senatoi 
stated that, ‘‘the provision for the building was impractical this term because the 
bonded limit had been reached in providing for other improvements felt to be more 
in immediate need that the new building here. 


Further efforts to obtain a building were undertaken at the 1929 legislative 
session. In its columns for March 2, 1929, the Daily Star Mirror (Moscow) 
reported that “after an extended debate the House today... approved the 
$250,000 bond issue to build a library building at the University of Idaho at 
Moscow. The vote was 42 to 16.i? 





Later, in its columns of March 5, the Mirror stated that, “adjournment was 
expected to be taken without the passage /by the Senate/. » « Of the University 
library bond issue bill. Later still, in its issue of March ll, the Mirror 
summed it up by reporting that: 


State Senator Chris Hagan was back from the State Legislature 
assembly . . . and explaining all the details, especially those 
which brought about the defeat of the University library building 
bond issue .. .'economy factors were things we could not see or 
combat. It is too bad for the University, but we will have to 
economize and get along for another two years without the Library.’ 


Nothing happened to change the library situation until November of 1936 when 
sudconly, while President Neale was attending a land grant college meeting in 
Texas, word reached the campus that the PWA had granted the University $49,000 
for the erection of a $110,000 three-story addition to the library wing of the 
Administration building to match the length of the sister wing on the north. 

It was stipulated that an additional $61,000 required to construct the three- 
story annex be raised by means of a four per cent bond issue. These bonds were 
interest-bearing and priced at §101. They were over-subscribed within an hour 
after they were made available to the public. The Board of Regents was obligated 
for the bonds, which were further secured by student fees. These bonds matured 
in 1951. The new library extension measured ninety-seven by fifty-three feet, 
was three stories high and included a basement. Work was begun February 10, 


1937. 
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The addition of the new wing brought about re-arrangement of library services. 
Provision was made for a reserve library in the basement, and, on the first floor, 
a general or main reading room, about twice the size of the previous one. The 
periodical room and the book stacks were placed on the second floor, while the 
third was given over to officds, law library, and classrooms of the College of 
Law, as well as laboratory and offices for the psychology department. This des- 
cribes the present library in which we are now operating with some re-arrangement 
of function which over-crowding has imposed. 


Despite the completion of the south wing, the University Administration was 
obviously aware that this did not resolve the problem. There were overtones of 
disappointment in the statement made by President Neale in his biennial report 
for 1937-38: 


We are very appreciative of the relief afforded by the completion 
of the extension of the south wing of the Administration building. 
However, this only partially and at most only temporarily helps to 
solve the space problems of the University library. The need for 
an adequate library building still remains. 


“or the time being, or until the library again felt growing pains, no further 
effcrts were put forth to obtain a new building. In the fourteen year period 
between 1937-1951, the emphasis was placed upon other university building needs. 
It was not until the spring of 1951 that President Buchanan and the Board of 
Regents went to work in earnest. An architectural firm, Whitehouse and Price of 
Spokane, was employed to prepare preliminary plans for a suitable library building 
on the campus. The plans called for a six-story, $1,850,000 building to be erecte 
on the north side of, and adjacent to, the Administration Building. 


A bill for a new library building, first unit, was introduced in the amount 


of 41,850,000 in the 1953 session of the Legislature, which did not see fit to 
consider it. In the words of the Daily Idahonian for March 6, 1953: ‘‘The Senate 
then refused to consider two bills appropriating $4,450,000 for new buildings at 
Boise, University of Idaho and Idaho State College. The buildings suggested were 
» « © &@ library for the University for $1,850,000 .. .‘ 





At the following 1955 session of the Legislature, another bill providing for 
a ®2,000,000 bond issue to pay for building construction was introduced. Out of 
this amount $1,300,000 was for the erection of a library building at the Universit; 
of Idaho. This bill was passed by the House 33 to 25 and by the Senate 33 to 12 
on March 2. 


So, at iong last, after many years of patient struggle, the goal has been 
finally achieved. A good library building can and will be erected on the smaller 
appropriation made available to the University. Preliminary plans are now in 
the making. The schematic lay-out at present envisages a four-story structure 
to contain three large divisional libraries: the Humanities, the Social Sciences 
and Science and Technology. All printed material related to eash of these divi- 
sional categories will be brought together and housed separately for the conven- 
ience of the user who will be provided reading space in the same areas. At least 
that is the present plan. As work progresses and the picture becomes clearer, 
the faculty will be kept informed of the progress being made through the columns 
of The Bookmark. 











THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY* 


Donald Coney, Librarian, University of Cglifornia 


It was suggested that this article might take off from Carlyle's remark in 
Heroes and Hero Worship that “the true university of these days is a collection 
of books.‘! Attractive though this advice is, it would seem foolhardy or vain- 
glorious to follow it when writing about an institution teeming with professors 
and students. 





Carlyie’s observation really must be looked upon as a figure of speech 
designed to call attention by over-—emphasis to the value of libraries. A univer- 
sity is people at thought, teachers and students engaged in transmitting knowledge 
through teaching and increasing knowledge through research.‘' But Carlyle does 
direct our attention toward the great potential of books. It is certainly more 
nea...y possible to derive a university education from a collection of books than 
from any other source save a proper university itself. As Carlyle put it: ‘The 
place where we are to get knowledge ... is the books themselvesi It depends on 
what we read, after all manner of professors have done their best for us.‘ 


Books are mankind's memory. Since much of university education is catching 
up with the past, the role of the library in the university's function as conser- 
vator is apparent. Research can begin and end in a library—all, that is, which 
does not require apparatus or information from the field, and even that research 
must dip into the library to see what others have found and thought. 


Man's efforts toward conserving and increasing knowledge must be transmitted 
by the spoken or written word. While the oral tradition is Important, the symbol 
of modern man is the written record in its most powerful, enduring, and adaptable 
manifestation, the printed book. The library is society's way of bringing together 
books in adequate numbers, of organizing them properly in space designed to permit 
their efficient and economical use. 


What are adequate numbers of books for a university? This is a question of 
great interest to scholars--for whom there are never enough books; and to univer- 
sity administrators--for whom, often, the demand for more books is too much; and 
to librarians--for whom the number of books in a particular library is an index 
to its ability to meet the demands put upon it. The number of people writing books 
or committing information or ideas to some form of record has greatly increased 
and will continue at an increasing rate as the frontiers of knowledge broaden. 

How many books are enough? Only a relative answer can honestly be given-~that 
number lies between the books you have, the books there are, and the appetites of 
your users. 


Quantitative measures of a library are sometimes questioned on the ground 
that there is a genuine difference between quality and numbers. At another time, 
and among libraries other than those of universities, there was a tendency to fill 
empty shelves with free government publications and the cast-off volumes from 
other people's libraries. Nowadays, however, university librarians are keenly 
sensitive to the space requirements of their collection because of the mounting 
costs of construction and the management problems arising out of great size. The 





*Reprinted here in condensed form. Originally appeared in California Monthly, 
for February, 1953. 
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collection of materials which comprises a great university library is complex and 
various. The needs it is calculated to serve are almost infinite. Obviously, a 


library which is a very Golconda of treasure for one man will be a desert to 
another. 


What is done with such a variegated array of the world’s best literature was 
well described in the summer of 1930 by President Sproul, a month before he took 
office, in an address to the American Library Association at Los Angeles: 


No other division of the university articulates with all departments 
of instruction and research on the educational side, and certainly no 
department can rank with the library, which conserves and makes avail- 
able the thought, and capitalizes the experience, of all mankind. It 
is, indeed, far more than a department: it is the common meeting ground 
and unifying influence for all departments. The intellectual growth 
and vitality of every professor and every university worthy of the 
name before there was instruction; if the accession of books and peri- 
odicals should cease, or if the staff of the library were discharged, 
education on the campus where such interesting events transpired 
would immediately become stagnant. 


It is obvious that an enterprise of such size and potentiality for growth as 
the university library must have associated with it certain costs. Society has 
worked itself into the interesting situation of producing more books than it is 
willing to pay to have cared for. Yet if education and research is to go on-— 
and if the government and industry are to be served-—-there must be books in 
libraries and the expenses must be met. The situation has been well stated in a 
recent staff study prepared for the Commission on Financing Higher Education: 


At the outset it should be clear that library expenditure is an 
integral part of the cost of the educational programs of colleges and 
universities. Higher education requires books and other materials 
and reading facilities in order to achieve its purposes. Certainly 
there can be no higher education worthy of its name without adequate 
library service. 


University librarians take comfort in the realization that their stock in 
trade, books, is real and tangible wealth in the narrow economic sense. Books of 
the kind stocked by the university libraries grow scarcer as the years roll by and 
increase in monetary value. Nevertheless, university librarians are keenly aware 
of the large share their libraries require of university budgets and continually 
seek ways of improving access to books, enlarging collections and giving better 
service at less cost. 


So far the most profitable way of doing this has been through various kinds 
of interlibrary cooperation. For years scholarly libraries have carried on an 
interlibrary loan system through which scarce books are made available beyond the 
limits of the owning library'*s clintele. Libraries of a given area frequently 
enter into mutual agreements whereby excessive duplication of expensive books is 
avoided. An example of this is Berkeley’s reliance upon the Hoover Library at 
Stanford for acces to newspaper, pamphlet, and other ephemeral material of many 
parts of the world. Many of the scholarly libraries of the country are associated 
in the Farmington Plan--so-called because it was originated at Farmington, Connec- 
ticut. This plan guarantees the existence in the United States of at least one 
copy of every book of genuine research value published in the Roman alphabet. It 
distributes the cost over some fifty library budgets and makes the material thus 
acquired available to all by interlibrary loan. 
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It would be ungracious to close a discussion of the costs of university 
lib.aries without comment on the important role played by donors. The great 
libraries of the private eastern universities have in very large measure grown up 
out of benefactions of books or money from alumni and friends. In the newer, less 
wealthy regions of the western part of the United States, public funds, for the 
most part, have had to supply such scholarly libraries as there are. While public 
funds may well be expected to provide the innumerable bread-and-butter books 
required by the processes of teaching and scholarship, it is most appropriate that 
rare and special books come as the result of benefaction. 


Universities are society's device for preserving the values of the past and 
for fitting rising generations for the future; they are a finely edged tool for 
carving our new knowledge from the unknown. Libraries are at once society’s memory 
and an important link in a cholarly communication system. The central idea of 
libraries was weil stated by Carlyle in the essay from which the quotation which 
commences this article is drawn. ‘Certainly,’ he said in Heroes and Hero Worship, 
‘the art of writing is the most miraculous of all things man has devised. . . In 
books lies the soul of the whole past time; the articulate audible voice of the 
past, when the body and material substance of it has altogether vanished like a 
dream . « « All that mankind has done, thought, gained, or been: it is lying as 
in magic preservation in the pages of books. They are the chosen possession of 
men. ‘? 











WHY SHOULD WE... ? 


Why should college libraries act as if they had neither the 
freedom nor the obligation to exercise retrospective judgment? Why 
should they accept as a matter of course the responsibility to per- 
petuate the whole legacy of the past, gradually allowing what is 
serviceable and useful to be submerged under the dead weight of all 
that is superseded, outmoded, inapplicable, unused? A Harvard man 
once remarked, “How many a poor immortal soul have I met well nigh 
crushed and smothered under its load, creeping down the road of 
life, pushing before it a barn seventy-five feet by forty, its 
Augean Stables never cleansed, and one hundred acres of land tillage, 
mowing, pasture and woodlott?! 








Their books were acquired with the intention and belief that 
they were to serve the purposes of instruction. What happens with 
those other instruments of instruction--buildings, classrooms, 
laboratory equipment--when they have become outmoded? We either 
remodel them or remove them. We do not save them, cautiously 
believing that because they were useful once they may be again some 
day, or sentimentally believing that they must not be parted with 
because they once were useful. Books, we say, are a very different 
matter. “As good kill a man as kill a good book." And besides, 
every books has its use. No one has the omniscience to foresee 
these uses in each instance. For fear of being wrong we dare 
not exercise the best judgment we can command, humbly, not arro= 
gantly, and risk the consequences. We cower under the prevailing 
and indiscriminate veneration of the printed work, and shrink 
from any shadow of a suspicion that we have contributed to its 
attrition. From "The Future of Libraries in American Institutions,‘ 
in the Harvard Library Bulletin, Volume 3, 1949. 

















NORTHWEST COLLECTION 


One of the most valuable collections of material in the University of Idaho 
Library is the Northwest Collection in the Special Collections Room. This room, 
rarely seen by the majority of students and faculty, is located in the southeast 
corner of the basement, and contains several collections, the majority of which 
are comprised of books of a rare and/or costly nature. Because of their diffi- 
culty of replacement, books in this room are not available for general circulation. 
However, faculty members and others doing research in these fields are permitted 
to use these books. 


The Northwest Collection falls into three categories: (1) general Pacific 
Northwest publications from 1791 to 1859, (2) material about Washington and Idaho 
Territories from 1859 to 1863, and (3) Idaho material since 1863. The first set 
of inclusive dates covers the period from the Gray and Vancouver expeditions, 
through the trapper, mountaineer and initial settling of the northwest Louisiana 
Purchase, to the date Oregon was admitted to the Union as a state. The years 
between 1859 and 1863 cover the period when Idaho was included as part of the 
Wasi:ington Territory. This era terminated with Idaho’s removal from this connec- 
tion in 1863. Publications since 1863 concerning Idaho are in the main about its 
territorial and statehood status. 


Begun by Miss Mary Belle Sweet, librarian from 1906 to 1948, it has been 
carried on by her successor, Mr. Lee Zimmerman. Due to a small library budget 
which made it difficult to build a useful book collection for an ever-growing 
student body, there was little money for this project. However, much material 
was gratefully received from various donors, many of whom were alumni and faculty 
members. In addition a careful selection of titles from second-hand book dealers’ 
catalogs was made. At present it is the policy of the library staff to be con- 
stantly on the alert for both new and old items, with the emphasis on Idaho 
materials in book catalogs and reviewing journals. 


The rarity of some items in the collection can be shown by a few represen- 
tative titles such as Voyages made in the years 1788 and 1789, from China to 














North Pacific... + + ey, 1801; William Henry Jackson! s The Rocky Mountains, 
which is the last co copy in the e Pacific Northwest area; a Nez Perce grammer dic- 
tionary in Latin, Paradigma verbi activi, which is only the second known copy in 
existence; and a Sketch of the Oregon territory, or Emmigrant's guide, 1842, 
published in an extremely limited edition, 














Books by Idaho authors, such as Vardis Fisher, Carol Brink, and Senator 
Borah; recent histories of the area; fauna and flora of the state; biographies 
of notable Idahoans; and many other items of this nature comprise the remainder 
of the Northwest Collection. Although this small library is growing slowly, it 
is expected that over the years it will become an ever-increasing historically 
useiul collection. -— Melville Spence. 








SERVICE PHILOSOPHY* 


by 


Walter W. Wright 
Assistant Librarian, Service Division, University of Pennsylvania 


As human beings engaged in a human enterprise, we can never be completely 
efficient. Probably we should be uninteresting if we were. But as human beings 
engaged in a service enterprise, and an expensive one, we have a responsibility 
continually to seek ways of becoming more efficient. We think that we have a 
normal and healthy introspection in the Service Division, and that it is important 
that we fully consider suggestions and criticisms of our service and act on them 
when possible. 


Fundamentally, we have nothing to sell (or give) but serwice. The first con- 
cern, therefore, is that of personnel; secondary to that though still important 
is mechanics. Poor personnel can sabotage the most carefully planned mechanics, 
and poor mechanics can at the very least hamper the best personnel. Therefore, 
we worry first about three A's: attitude, accuracy and awareness. The attitude 
of the staff member toward his job, his associates, and his clientele comes first. 
If i. is wrong, failure follows. It is a cardinal procedural principle in approach- 
ing any Service problem that we do so positively, not negatively. 


Our second emphasis is to develop techniques and controls that will most 
effectively serve the Library's objectives. It is important to think in terms of 
our objectives, for there is no point in doing efficiently things that should not 
be done at all. These techniques should not intrude too much on the consciousness 
of the public, but they should quietly support the human endeavors of the staff. 
While techniques are essential, service is quintessential. We must never forget 
that the techniques exist to support the service, not the service to justify the 
techniques. And so techniques have to go hand in hand with the three Ais. 


Basically our objectives in the Service Division are to fulfiil as best we 
can, with the talents we have, the needs of the undergraduates seeking an... 
education, the needs of the graduate students seeking advanced degrees, and the 
needs of the faculty and others in their teaching and their research, ‘‘to bring," 
as the Director has aptly put it, “books and minds together at the moment when 
they ought to meet.‘? This business of being all things to all comers is not 
easy. We want to create an atmosphere of service and concern in which the reader 
will think of the library as a human enterprise in which he is heard with sympathy 
and with respect. We have to remember that we run the library, not for ourselves, 
but for our public. 





*This article was taken from a recent issue of the Ivy Leaf, library 
staff publication. It reflects the service creed which librarians 
everywhere try to emulate although, to be sure, there may be times 
when we need to be reminded of them. Mr. Wright does this in a very 
convincing way. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1954 





The report of the Committee on Notable Books for 1954 of the American 
Library Association listed thirty-five titles from all books published in this 
country in 1954 for adult readers. There were selected "in terms of quality, 
authenticity, honesty of purpose, and potential contribution to the resources 
of the reader as a citizen and as an individual.‘# The books so honored are: 


*Abrahams. Tell freedom Horgan. Great river 
*tArnow. Dollmaker *Howells. Back of History 
*Barzun. God's country and mine *Hunt. Conquest of Everest 
Basso. View from Pompey’s head *Krutch. Measure of man 
*Bowles. Ambassador's report *LaFarge. Manner is ordinary 
Brooks. Scenes and portraits *Lie. In the cause of peace 
*Buck. My several worlds *Murchie. Song of the sky 
*Carson. Old country store *Robertson. Of whales and men 
*Caton. U. S. Grant and the American St. John. Through Malan's Africa 
military tradition Smith. Journey 
*Coumager. Freedom, loyalty, dissent *Stegner. Beyond the hundredth 
*Coon. Story of man meridian 
Davis. But we were born free Thomas. Test of freedom 
*Gheerbrant. Journey to the far Amazon Ward. Faith and freedom 
*Gouzenko. Fall of a titan White. Second tree from the corner 
‘Hagedorn. Roosevelt family Whitehead. Dialogues of Alfred 
*Harrer. Seven years in Tibet North Whitehead 
Highet. Man's unconquerable mind Woodham-Smith. Reason why 
*Woolf. Writer's diary 


It is rather interesting to note that out of the thirty-five selected, five 
have the word "free? or “freedom in the titles and four others are about that 
state of existence - thereby indicating, certainly, a widespread interest in 
the subject of freedom (or the lack of it) in the world during the past year. 


CITY FOLKLORE 





A title of general interest acquired by the Library is Sidewalks of America, 
the first comprehensive collection and interpretation of the popular traditions 
and fantasies, the folkways and folksay of the city in America. B. A. Botkin, 
famous for his regional and national folklore collections, had turned to the 
city and brought together a wealth of folklore from sources as varied as the 
life of the city itself. Here are yarms and characters culled from forgotten 
books, magazines, newspapers, legends, anecdotes and sayings from local and 
national archives; ballads, songs, and snatches from old songsters and scrap- 
books. This book presents a kaleidoscope of people at work and play; hicks 
and city slickers; gunmen and tycoons; pickpockets and politicians; playboys 
and glamour girls; heroes, hoboes, and harlots. Out of their daydreams, fads, 
and follies comes a new folklore. 





*In the University Library. 








PULL IVAL SCLENCE STUDY 





Dr. Blotner, instructor in English is the author of a new book, The Political 
Novel, which the Library acquired at its time of publication in early March. 
In his book Blotner shows the advantages gained from consulting political novels 
as sources of information concerning political phenomena which previously had not 
been used to the full extent. He takes a standard historical and critical method 
of approach, examining the works of several noted authors and discussing their 
contributions as political historians. The Political Novels shows political 
novels as mirrors of national character, picturing the differences in various 
political behaviors and ideas. Congratulations, Joel 








ANOTHER FACULTY CONTRIBUTION 





It is a pleasure to record that the article on the State of Idaho appearing 
in the 1955 Collier*s Yearbook was prepared by Clifford I. Dobler of the poli- 
tical science faculty of the University. The article reviews the year's events 
and covers political and economic events and education; also statistical data on 
population, government, finance, agriculture, mining and lumbering, income and 
public assistance. This is a fine presentation which, although condensed, covers 
a great many facts about Idaho. 





GREEN FUSE 





Another book, purchased as part of our acquisitions collection of Idaho 
authors, is the Green Fuse by Mr. Unger of the University faculty. This novel 
is about the present day artist, rejected by society because he is impractical, 
forsaken by himself becuase he is unable to attain the ideal he attempts to 
portray in paintings. 





GIFT 


The Library was fortunate to receive as a gift from Mr. Henry L. Day of 
Day Mines, Inc., two long runs of technical journals which enabled us to fill 
out incomplete sets. The two titles are: Transactions of the American Electro- 
Chemical Society (65 volumes, 1902-1934) and Chemical and Metallurgical 
Engineering (31 volumes, 1917-1932). 

















CELEBRITIES OF 1954 





Current Biography 1954, with portraits and informal life stories of 345 
celebrities who hit the headlines in 1954, has been added to the reference col- 
lection of the University of Idaho Library. Nikits S. Kruschev, strongest bidder 
for the political legacy in Russia, General William F. D- an, famous war prisoner, 
Pierre bendes-France, the “almost strong man“ of France, Senator Wayne Morse, 
the convertible legislator, and Viacheslav Molotov, most persistent orig of 
purges, are among the famous public figures included in the 1954 Curret Biography 
yearbook. In addition those who followed the ascent of Mount Everest will wnat 
to read the fascinating stories of Sir Edmund Hillary, Sir John Hunt, and their 
Napalese guide, Tenzing Norkey. It is no exaggeration to say Current Biography 
has the intimate story of 1954*s most successful men and women, both inside and 
outside the United States. They come from every field of business, science, and 
the arts, seprunahiie a total of thirty-four occupations. Like its predecessors, 
the 1954 volume is a one~alphabet cumulation of articles, portraits, and obitu- 
aries which have appeared in the monthly issues during the year. Each sketch, 
the product of extensive research, is followed by references to additional bio- 
graprical material. A special is the “Classification by profession’ which groups 
211 °45 biographees according to occupation. 











8h 





STATISTICS FOR EVERYONE 





The Statistical Abstract of the Umited States for 1954 has recently been 
received in the Library. This fascinating document with the forbidding title 
has been published annually since 1878 by the government and is the standard 
summary of statistics on the industrial, social, political, and economic organi- 
zation of the United States. This seventy-fifth anniversary edition, as is 
customary, introduces new subject material while eliminating data that are now 
less timely. Tables new in this edition cover projections of the population 
to 1975, Korean battle casualties, characteristics of the aged, national wealth 
estimates, new books published (by subject), and many other topics. 





MAGAZINE OR BOOK? 





The experience of both magazine and book publishing has joined in the recent 
launching of the new series of American Heritage. The series of six issues per 
year will come to the University of Idaho Library through its subscription which 
began with Volume One. The variety of content makes American Heritage seem the 
magazine that it is, but the board covers indicate that it is a book. Besides 
stimulating interest in many historical subjects, the publication includes book 
extracts, several long reviews and lengthy descriptions of new history books as 
well as some fiction. The first issue can now be found in the periodical depart-— 
ment. 








FACULTY AUTHOR 





A recent addition to our collection of works by University of Idaho authors 
is Modern Technical Writing by Ted Sherman, Associate Professor of English. It 
is not just another composition textbook, but one that will be of special value 
to students in engineering and other technical fields for producing effective 
writing. Developed in part from a nationwide survey he conducted in connection 
with his class in technical writing, Sherman wrote the book so students could 
learn the principles of effective writing and the techniques of applying those 
same principles. 





-STUDENTS SHOULD SEEK TRUTH 











A student becomes well-disposed to a particular teaching when he 
is brought to see its usefulness for himself. Now to demonstrate or 
persuade the utility of a subject is no easy task. Failure to do this 
successfully vitiates more teaching effort than perhaps any other 
single cause. Aristotle somewhere remarks that a mans learns better 
when he is pleased than when he is displeased. Too often teachers 
rely on attitudes that substitute for good dispositions in their 
students. 


- « e Our modern academic world realizes the need for favorable 
dispositions on the part of students, and they have sold the nation 
a bill of education in terms of its financial advantage. The result 
is an emphasis on how to make a living rather than on how to live, 
the subjection of academic endeavor to monetary gain, and the stul- 
tification of liberal and intellectual education. Thus we look upon 
a generation skilled enough to discover and harness atomic energy, 
but so spiritually impoverished that they do not know how to con- 
trol its use. -- Reverend Thomas C. Donlan, Marycrest College, Iowa, 
in The Catholic Educational Review. 
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SALMAGUNDI 








STARTLING STATISTICS 





’ 


The largest library in the world, the Library of Congress in Washington, 


De Ce, has recently given out its operational statistics for the past year, a 
few of which we report here: 


Total collections 33,153,000 
Books ard manuscripts 10,155,000 
Manuscripts 14,283 , 000 
Geography and cartography 2,308, 000 
Photogrephic material 2,238,000 
Motion picture films 110, 000 
Phonographic records 4,39, 000 


Two hundred twenty-two million catalog cards were sold for $1,063,000 and fees 
of $871,463 were received by the Copyright Office to aid in the support of this 
gigantic bibliographic center. In addition, over half a millicen dollars worth 
of material was received by the Copyright Office in its work. 


BELATED HONESTY 





A librarian's day is always characterized by the unusual and flavored with 
surprises. It is always heartwarming, for example, to receive from some donor 
an interesting or unusual collection of books similar to those given by Mr. Munson, 
or a fine newspaper collection such as the Idaho papers turned over to us by 
Washington State College. But there is no surprise more gratifying than to 
receive through the mail a book of rare interest previously “lifted? from the 
collection and now unobtainable. This occurred recently. One morning our mail 
included a book published early in the century under the title, El Teatro 
Espanol, by Anselmo Gonzalez, Paris, n. de This book was mailed from San Diego, 
California, and inside the cover there was a white strip of paper containing one 
sentence: “Forty years ago I carried this book away with me from Moscow--I am 
sorry.‘' We commend you, unknown donor, and regret that we do not have your 
identity to say, “Thanks for your honest deed of restoration." 


WHAT YOU PAY FOR 





Assuming that you can buy a good book for $3.00, this is what happens to 
the money you pay for a book at the bookstore today: 


Bookseller 1.16 
Royalties 31 
Manufacturing (printing and binding) 56 
Plant (typesetting and plates) 015 
Editorial and production office 015 
Selling e LO 
Promotion and advertising 72h 
Shipping and warehousing 207 
Administration and accounting 216 
Insurance and taxes (other than income) .02 
Rent and other general expense 08 


3 «OO 
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YANKEE LIBRARY IN BURMA 


Over and over again it dawns on us that the best propaganda in the world, in 
a democracy, is the truth. We realize this fact again as we read an article in 
today’s New York Times Magazine by Peggy Durdin about the American Library in 
Burma. Mrs. Durdin, writing from Rangoon, is able to say that ‘taside from her 
gold—domed pagodas and Buddhist temples, the most popular place in all Burma is 
a si.iple American library which might have been whisked overnight on a magic 
carpet to Asia from any town or city between Maine and California.:' There is 
nothing in this library, as we believe and hope that gives a wrong idea of what 
America is like and what Americans want. Such wrong ideas would not help our 
cause in Asia. What tke Burmese want, and what we presume millions of Asiatics 
would like if they knew about it, is facts. They want to know what the Western 
world is like and they want to know what our technology is like. They want to 
know what we think about them. An American library in Burma is not necessarily 
a strange and foreign influence. There is nothing foreign about the truth. We 
might do well if we had a little more of the truth about Burma available in our 
own libraries. But Burma, after the Japanese occupation and the rising of the 
Communists, needed help. We have to believe that if information about the demo- 
cratic world were widely available, the countries that have not had democracy 
would reach out after it. It might not be precisely our kind of democracy. 
Burma’s background is not our background. But the truth, as the Gospel says, 
makes men free. We would not have to worry if more libraries like this one in 
Rangoon were scattered around the world. -—- New York Times (editorial), February 6. 





THREE TOP TITLES 





The American Book Publishers-Council, American Booksellers Association, and 
the Book Manufacturers’ Institute have announced the winners of the 1955 National 
Book Aware Gold Medals. They were: in fiction, William Faulkner for A fable; in 
non-fiction, Joseph Krutch for The measure of man; and in poetry, Wallace Stevens 
for The collected poems of Wallace Stevens. In addition a special citation for 
poetry was awarded to E. E. Cummings for Poems: 1923-1954. The National Book 
Award is an annual event in which the American book industry has united to honor 
American authors. A few of the judges this year were Robert Penn Warren, Wallace 
Stegrer, Paul Bixler, Gerald W. Johnson, William L. Shirer, and Dudley Fritts. 











ADDITIONAL REMINDER 





For some time the Library has been trying to bring together for its archives 
collection copies of everything published by or about the University of Idaho. 
The staff believes that the Library is receiving, for the most part, all the pub- 
lications issued. However, since some departments of the University issue 
publications under their own imprints, it is possible that a few departments may 
inadvertently overlook to route their publications to the Library. Therefore, we 
would like to again remind the faculty that the Library desires to receive three 
copies of everything issued by every University department. 


LIBRARIAN GOES TO MIDWEST 


Lee Zimmerman was away from the canpus in February for two weeks on a trip 
to the middle west. He not only attended the Midwinter Meeting of the American 
Library Association held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago the first week 
in preg fo but also attended the two day meoteak SS the Fifth Annual Library 
Buildings Institute meeting held on the campus of Wayne University in Detroit. 
Eighty-two librarians and architects from the Atlantic to the Pacific were present 
and nine college and university library plans were presented on slides for evalua- 
tion and critical review. Following the ALA meeting, he went to Madison to look 
over and study the new library building at the University of Wisconsin. 
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TECHNICAL PROCESSES HEAD APPOINTED 


On April 1 a successor to Leonard Thorp was appointed. Mr. Charles E. Irvin 
has been made Assistant Librarian, Technical Processes. Mr. Irvin is a native 
Georgian. He received his A. B. degree from Emory University, his B. S. degree 
in Library Science from the University of Chicago, and his Master's degree in 
Library Science from Emory. Prior to coming here, Mr. Irvin was on the cataloging 
staff at the University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida, from 1947-1949. From 
1949-1951, he was an assistant in the Acquisitions Department of the University 
of Missouri, and since 1951 he has been head of the department. It is with much 
pleasure that we announce this appointment and welcome him to our University 
community. 


BRIEFS 


- In 1784 Benjamin Franklin wrote the following letter to Benjamin Webb: 
“Dear Sir: 


"Your situation grieves me and I send you herewith a banknote for 
ten louis d'for. I do not pretend to give such a sum; I only lend it 
to you.e When you shall return to your country, you cannot fail of 
getting into some business that will in time enable you to pay all 
your debts. In that case, when you meet with another honest man in 
similar distress, you must pay me by lending this sum to him, enjoin- 
ing him to discharge the debt by a like operation when he shall be 
able and shall meet with such an opportunity. I hope it may thus go 
through many hands before it meets with a knave that will stop its 
progress. This is a trick of mine for doing a deal of good with a 
little money. I am not rich enough to afford much in good works, and 
so am obliged to be cunning and make the most of a little. With best 
wishes for your future prosperity, I am, dear sir, your most obed- 
ient servant, 

B. Franklin.“ 


Fifty years ago, folks boiled coffee and settled it with an egg. Ladies 
rode side-saddle. When a preacher said the truth, the people said amen. 
Folks used toothpicks and were still polite. The neighbors got fresh 
liver at hog-killing, and men made the same wife do a lifetime. When 
they advocated a “good neighbor‘ policy, they were neighborly to all 

the people, not only to a chosen few. It is not necessary to tell what 
folks do today. On that score, results portrayed speak louder than words. 


A board of negro deacons who were anxious for their pastor to become a 
DD, D.” after learning that the cost would be $50, wrote to know whether 
the faculty would consider sending one ‘D" for $25 and reserve the sec- 
ond “Di until the remaining $25 could be raised. 


The darkest hour in any man’s life is when he sits down to plan how to 
get money without earning it. -- Horace Greeley 


When you take stuff from one writer, it’s plagiarism, but when you take 
it from many writers, it’s called research. 


Colleges are places where pebbles are polished and diamonds are dimmed. 
Propaganda does the same thing. 


A co-ed with brains goes to the head of the class; a co-ed with class goes 
to the head of the professor. 
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- February - April, 1955 - 
PHILOSOPHY 


Bittle, C.N.C. Reality and the mind. 1953, c¢ 1936 
Bittle, C.N.C. The science of correct thinking: logic. 1950. 
Crosser, P.K. The nihilism of John Dewey. c1955. 
De Morgan, Augustus. A budget of paradoxes. 1954. 
Glenn, P. J. An introduction to philosophy. 1953. 
Horowitz, I.L. Claude Helvetius. 1954 

Krutch, J.W. The measure of man. 1954 

Melzer, J.H. Philosophy in the classroom. 1954. 
Miltner, C.C. The elements of ethics. 1948. 
Mossner, £.C. The life of David Hume. 1954. 
Nietzsche, F. W. The portable Nietzsche. 1951. 
Quine, W.V.O. From a logical point of view. 1953. 


RELIGION 


Taw.ey, P.M. John Whitgift and the English Reformation. 1954. 

Farrell, Walter. A companion to the Summa. 1938-42. 

Haller, William. Liberty and reformation in the Puritan revo- 
lution. 1955. 

Hughes, Philip. A history of the church. 1947-1949. 

Loetscher, L.A. The broadening Church. 1954. 

Mattoon, L. I., Services for the open. 1947. 

Sheen, F.J. 

Thomas Aquinas. The soul. 1949. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE: 


Sociology 


Adler, Polly. A house is not a home. 1953. 

Chinoy, Eiy. 
application. 1954. 

Couper, W.J. Pension planning. 1954. 

Leclercq, Jacques. Marriage and the family. 1949. 

Lee, RO. Contemporary social issues. 1955. 

Nordskog, J.E. Contemproary 3ocial reform movements: principles 
and readings. 1954 

Scholmer, Joseph, Vorkuta. 1955 

Schramm, W.L. The process and effects of mass communication. 
1954. 

Sellin, J.T. Culture conflict and crime. 1938. 

Washburne, N.F. Interpreting social change in America. 1954. 


Statistics 





Edwards, A. L. Statistical methods for the behavioral sciences. 


1954. 
Johnson, P.0. Introduction to statistical methods. 1953. 
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God and intelligence in modern philosophy. 1954, 25 


Sociological perspective: basic concepts and their 


121 B548r 
160 B548s 
191 D515Ye 
164 D399b 
100 G4s7i 
194 H369Xh. 
199 K947m 
107 ML99p 
170 Mé4le- 
192 H88Xm 
193 N55po 
160.4 Qhuf 


283 W589Xd 
230.2 T36lsYf 


274.2 H1L53L 
270 H874h 
285.1 L824b 
264 M436s 
201 Sh35¢ 
233.5 T36l1s 


301.424 Add59X 


301 Chills 
301.42 L496m 
301. 153 L51L5¢ 


304 N759c 
365.36 Sché4v 


301.15 Sch69p 
364 Sed8c 
301.153 W275i 


311.2 Ed95s 
311.2 J636i 








Political science - Law - Government 





American Assembly. The US stake in the UN. 1954. 

Arendt, Hannah. The origins of totalitarianism. 1951. 

B and W Associates, Michigan City, Inc. Lie detection with 
electrodermal response. 1954. 

Berelson, Bernard. Voting. 1954. 

Brogan, D.W. An introduction to American politics. 1954. 

Commager, H.S. Freedom, loyalty, dissent. 1954. 

Current, R.N. Secretary Stimson, a study in statecraft. 1954. 

Davis, E.H. Two minutes till midnight. 1955. 

Deane, H.A. The political ideas of Harold J. Laski. 195k. 

Deutsch, K. W. Nationalism and social communication. 1953. 

Dulles, F.R. America’s rise to world power, 1898-1954. 1955. 

Garthoff, R.L. Soviet military doctrine. cl1953. 

Gross, Feliks. Foreign policy analysis. 1954. 

Harris, Louis. Is there a Republican majority? 1955. 

International bibliography of political science. 1953. 

Italy. Ministero degli affari esteri. Rapport du gouvernement 
italien a liAssemblee generale des Nations Unies sur 
liadministration de la Somalie. 1951. 

Kantor, Harry. The ideology and program of the Peruvian Aprista 
movement. 1953. 

Keeler, M.F. The long parliament, 1640-1641. 1954. 

Konvitz, M.R. Civil rights in immigration. 1953. 

Martin, Kingsley. The rise of French liberal thought. 1954. 

Mason, Paul. Manual of legislative procedure for legislative 
and other governmental bodies. 1953. 

Meisel, J.H. Materials for the study of the Soviet system. 1953. 

Millett, J.D. Management in the public service. 1954. 

Roskell, J»S. The Commons in the Parliament of 1422. 195k. 

Schiffer, Walter. The legal community of mankind. 195k. 

Taft, D.R. International migrations. cl1955. 

Taylor, C.W. Eminent judges and lawyers of the Northwest, 
1843-1955. 195k. 

Waldo, Dwight. Ideas and issues in public administration. 1953. 


Economics - Business — Commerce 





Aero Publishers, inc. Civil air regulations and reference guide 
for pilots. 1954. 

American Institute of Management. Manual of excelleng manage- 
ments. 1954. 

Balazs, Etienne. Le traite economique du ‘“‘Souei-chou'’. 1953. 

Buchanan, N.S. Approaches to economic development. 1955. 

Columbia University. Seminar on Rural Life. Farmers of the 
future. 1953. 


Committee for Economic Development. United States tariff policy. 


195k. , 
Drucker, P.F. The practice of management. 1954. 
Ducoff, L.J. Labor force definition and measurement. 1947. 
Friend, Irwin. Individuals’ saving: volume and composition.1954. 
Galbraith, J.K. Economics and the art of controversy. 1955. 
Garner, S.P. Evolution of cost accounting to 1925. 1954. 
Gee, Wilson. The social economics of agriculture. 1954. 


Gt. Brit. Parliament. House of Commons. Irish Exchange Committee. 


The Irish pound, 1797-1826. 1955. 
Keirstead, B.S. The theory of economic change. 1918. 
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351 M619m 

328.42 R731c 

341 Sch32L 
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351 W147i 
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658.02 Am345m 
330.951 Su37Yb 
338.91 B85la 


338.1 C723f 


337 C737u 

658 D8&4p 
331.112 D858L 
339.4 F9L5i 
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657 Gl86e 
330.163 G27 Ed.3 


33249415 G798i 
330.16 K268t 








Kurihara, K.K. Post-Keynesian economics. 1954. 

Leffler, Marvin. How to become a successful manufacturers? 

Longyear, William. Advertising layout. 1954. 

McCloskey, J.F. Operations research for management. 1954. 

Maisel, S.J. Housebuilding in transition. 1953. 

Mlynarski, F.J. The functioning of the gold standard. 1931. 

Murray, W.G. Farm appraisal. 1954. 

Ostrom, Vincent. Water and politics. 1953. 

Prothro, J.W. The dollar decade. 1954. 

Sherman, T.A. Modern technical writing. 1955. 

Solo, R.A. Economics and the public interest. 1955. 

Soule, G.H. Men, wages, and employment in the modern U.S. 
economy. 1954. 

Steindl, Joseph. Maturity and stagnation in American 
capitalism. 1952. 

Stephenson, Howard. Publicity for prestige and profit. 1953. 

Terbough, G.W. Dynamic equipment policy. 1949. 

Theil, H. Linear aggregation of economic relations. 1954. 

United Nations. Economic Commission for Latin America. Interna+ 
tional cooperation in a Latin American development policy. 
195k. 

United Nations Educational, Scientific & Cultural Organization. 
The university teaching of social sciences. 1954. 

Voskuil, W.H. Minerals in worid industry. 1955. 

Williamson, H.F. Economic development: principles and patterns. 


1954. 


Education - Psychology 





Education 





330.1 K965p 
658.875 L52lh 
659.1 f£L868a 
658.072 M1320 
338.4769 M286h 
332.42 M699f 
333 M967 Ed.3 
333.9 Os7w 
338.973 P9L46d 
651.78 Sh56m 
330.4 Soi7e 


331 So83m 


338.5 St34m 
659.1 Stid5p 
658.2 T27d 
330.182 T341L 


330.98 Un3i 


330.7 Un39u 
338.2 V927mi 


330.1 W676e 


American Council on Education. Committee on Institutional Research 


Policy. 
195k. 

Brownell, C.L. Public relations in education. 1955. 

Carmichael, Leonard. Manual of child psychology. 1954. 


Chicago. University. Center for Intergroup Education. Diagnosing 


human relations needs. 1951. 
Curtis, D.K. Guiding your student teacher. 1951. 
Drake, W.E. The American school in transition. 1955. 


Educational Policies Commission. Public education and the future 


of America. cl1955. 

Froehlich, C.P. Studying students. 1952. 

Greenleaf, W.J. Occupations and careers. 1955. 

Huq, M.S. Compulsory education in Pakistan. 1954. 

International Bureau of Education, Geneva. Secondary teacher 
training. 1954. 

International Bureau of Education, Geneva. Secondary teachers‘ 
salaries. 1954. 

Prosser, C.A. Vocational education in a democracy. 1949. 

Smith, M.B. The diminished mind. 1954. 

Taba, Hilda. With perspective on human relations. 1955. 

Thorpe, L.P. Contemporary theories of learning. 1954. 

Togerson, T.L. Measurement and evaluation for the elementary- 
school teacher. 1954. 

Turner, C.E. School health and health education. 1952. 

UNESCO-UNKRA Educational Planning Mission to Korea. Rebuilding 
education in the Republic of Korea. 1954. 

Weter, C.A. Personnel problems of school administrators. 1954. 
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Psychology 


Allport, F.H. Theories of perception and the concept of 
structure. 1955. 

Anastasi, Anne. Psychological testing. 1954. 

Bittle, C.N.C. The whole man. 1952, c1945. 

Blum, GS. Psychoanalytic theories of personality. 1953. 

Braaty, T.F. Fundamentals of psychoanalytic technique. 1954. 

Brand, Howard. The study of personality. 1954. 

Evans, Jean. Three men. 195i. 

Fruchter, Benjamin. Introduction to factor analysis. 1954. 

Grings, W.W. Laboratory instrumentation in psychology. 1954. 

Osgood, C.E. Method and theory in experimental psychology. 1953. 

Pepinsky, H-B. Counseling: theory and practice. 1954. 

Rogers, G»R. Psychotherapy and personality change. 1954. 

Rotter, J.B. Social learning and clinical psychology. 1954. 

Thorne, F.C. Principles of personality counseling. 1950. 

Woodworth, R.S. Heredity and environment. 1941. 

McClelland, D.C. The achievement motive. 1953. 


Physical Education 


Bunn, J.W. Scientific principles of coaching. 1955. 
Heffelfinger, W.W. This was football. 1954. 

Miller, D.M. Individual and team sports for women. 1955. 

Smith, A.A. Skillful swimming. 1954. 

Stern, Wm. My favorite sport stories. 1948. 

Weiss, R.A. Administration of tests in physical education. 1954. 


Philology 





Cornelius, E.T. Language teaching. 1953. 

Hirsch, Ruth. Audio-visual aids in language teaching. 1954. 
Parker, W.R. The national interest and foreign langueges.1954. 
Rodale, J.I. The phrase finder. cl1953. 


PURE SCIENCE 


Crombie, A.C. Augustine to Galileo. 1953 

Lenzen, V.F. Causality in natural science. 1954. 

Sarton, George. Ancient science and modern civilization. 1954. 
Swezey, K.M. Science magic. 1952. 

Toulmin, S.E. The philosophy of science. 1953. 


Mathematics 





Ahlfors, L.V. Complex analysis. 1953. 

Knopp, Konrad. Theory and application of infinite series. 1951. 

Loeve, M.M. Probability theory: foundations, random sequences. 
1955. 

Rogosinski, Werner. Fourie series. 1950. 

Rudin, Walter. Principles of mathematical analysis. 1953. 

Schwerdtfeger, Hans. Introduction to linear algebra and the 
theory of matrices. 1950. 

Smith, L.P. Mathematical methods for scientists and engineers. 
1953. 

Sommerfeld, Partial differential equations in physics. 1949. 

Stoll, R.»R. Linear algebra and matrix theory. 1952. 
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613.73 St45m 
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407 C814L 
4,07 H615a 
L407 P229n 
4,23 R611p 


509 C&S&a 
501 L549c 
509.3 Sa77a 
500 Swh9sc 
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512.4 K757tE Ed. 


519 L82kp 
517.35 RO35f 
517 R834p 


512.8 Sch99i 
510 Smélm 


517.38 So55p 
512.8 St68L 








Waerden, B. L. van der. biodern algebra. 1949-50. 512.8 W121mF £.2 
Weinstock, Robert. Calculus of variations. 1952. 517.4 W433c 
Williams, J.D. The compleat strategyst. 1954. 512 W673c 

Zaanen, A.C. Linear analysis. 1953. 512.89 Z1L 


Physical Sciences 





Block, ReJ. A manual of paper chromatography and paper electro- 

phoresis. 1955. 5440.9 B62p Ed.2 
Infield, Leopold. Albert Einstein. 1950. 531 Eiésxi 
Jammer, Max. Concepts of space. 1954. 530.1 J248e 
Optical Society of America. Committee on Colorimetry. The 

science of color. 1953. 535.6 Op7s 
Pearl, ReM. How to know the minerals and rocks. 1955. 549.1 P316h 
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